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For “ The Friend.” 
George Moore, 
(Continued from page 90.) 

George Moore was an energetic, prompt 
business man, who acted with great decision 
and quickness on whatever was brought be- 
fore him. Without these qualities, he would 
have been altogether unable to accomplish 
the great amount of business which he trans- 
acted, both of his own private affairs, and the 
multitadinous concerns of a public and chari- 
table nature, which gradually devolved upon 
him in the later years of his life. 

As an illustration of his character his 
biographer relates, that at one period, when 
his health seemed failing from long continued 
and unremitted labor, his physician advised 
rest and a change of scene. He decided to 
take the prescribed holiday. One evening he 
went home to his wife and said, ‘‘ You must 
get my things ready I am going to America 
to-morrow.” She was of course surprised. 
“Why did you not teil me before?” “ Well, 
it was of no use unsettling your mind before- 
hand. Now I am ready to go.” His prepara- 
tions were easily made—com mercial travellers 
are ready to start in any direction on a mo- 
ment’s notice. His things were accordingly 
got realy, and by cock-crow the following 
morning, he was off on his journey to America. 
In his papers he says: “I have always been 
obliged to act from sudden impulse, never 
having had time to think or mature my 
thoughts. I have always been obliged to act 
as I thought, or my poor brain would have 
been overwhelmed with the variety of sub- 
jects T had to deal with.” Every minute was 
precious to him. Nothing tried his temper 
so much as sleepy-headed people, who did not 
know the value of moments; who came lan- 
guidly late, some ten minutes behind time. 
One day he wrote in his diary: “I have not 
& moment to call my own. I fear my temper 
is not so good as it was; for I have been twice 
irritated to-day. Lord forgive me!” 

One of his employees, who afterwards re- 
moved to Dubuque, Iowa, thas describes his 
character: “Few of the many who received 
his ever-hearty welcome, and the firm, manly 
grip of his hand at Whitehall [his Cumberland 
country-seat], knew anything about the king 
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the house. Like magic, too, the house was! 


putin order. There was a shaking amongst 
the dry bones. The loose joints rattled into| 
their place. The sleepers awoke. Smart) 
young men looked even smarter; and all the 
machinery worked noiselessly and well. 

“ When George Moore came round, he could | 
scan a department ata g'ance. No flaw could, 
possibly escape his never-resting eye. He| 
was quick and decisive in action as in word. 
Nothing like an impossibility ever dawned 
upon him. I remember how furious he used} 
to be at any one who said he ‘ couldn't do it!’ 
*Couldn’t,’ he said, ‘ What d’ye mean, man? 
[ don’t know what ye mean. There's no such 
word. It isn’t in the dictionary. Go, and do 
it at once.’ He could brook no defeat. 

“An incident will illustrate this decisive 
trait in his character. I had been some time 
suffering from an ailment, and finally had to 
undergo a painful operation. Unthinkingly, 
I omitted to tell Mr. Moore. I left the firm, 
and took lodgings near the surgeon’s house. 
About a week or so after the operation, and 
while I was just able to walk, a rap, almost 
like a policeman’s, rang through the hoase. 
The door was banged open, and a quick, firm 
xtep mounted the stairs, almost frightening 
my good old nurse out of her senses. In 
stepped George Moore! ‘ What's happened? 
What are you doing here? Why didn’t you 
tell me?’ ‘Thank you sir, the doctors have 
ordered me not to move for at least 4 fort- 
night, not to eat any meat, and to lie perfectly 
still” I told him this. Do you think it 
baulked him? Not a bit. His mind was 
made up. ‘Doctor’s orders? Fiddle-de dee. 
Doctors know nothing. Get back to Auld 
Cumberland, my lad, and come to me at White- 
hall!’ That night [ dined off beefsteak, and 
next night I was speeding on my way home 
at George Moore’s expense, in a carriage 
labelled ‘ Engaged,’ with soft cushions and 
every comfort that could enable me to rest 
during my three hundred miles of journey.” 

This anecdote illustrates not only the de- 
cision of character of George Moore, but 
also the practical benevolence which was so 
marked a feature in him. In reviewing his 
efforts in that line, one may well be surprised 
at the wide range of his sympathies, the num. 
ber of charitable institutions with which he 
was connected, the amount of his private 
benefactions, and the exertion which he under- 
went for the good of others. In these exer- 
tions and varied labors, the business qualities 
which bad brought him success and made him 
wealthy (under Providence), enabled him to 
accomplish far more than most men can do. 

One of the first of the charitable institu- 
tions, which he was instrumental in founding, 
was a school for the education of the children 


he was at his place of business—how all wills|of Commercial Travellers, to which body he 
bowed to his,—what a change his presence|had long belonged. It grew and prospered. 
wrought, from the basement to the garret over-' He continued actively interested in it to the 
looking Bow-bells. Speaking tubes conveyed | close of life, making liberal donations to its 
the magic word «George Moore’ throughout funds and laboring energetically for its pros- 
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perity in various ways. The schools were 
erected at a cost of £25,000, and 200 children 
(boys and girls), fed and educated therein. 
To use George Moore’s own words, “I made 
the institution a part of my business. I can- 
vassed the various business houses in London 
for funds. I travelled to Bristol, Manchester 
and Liverpool to summon meetings of the 
commercial men, and appeal to them in favor 
of the charity.” He was declared to be an 
“indefatigable beggar,” but he did not mind 
the nickname provided he could get the neces- 
sary subs«riptions. 

For nearly twenty years of his life, he went 
round in this good work. With his friends, 
he was often very abrupt. When he entered 
their offives they knew what he was ahout. 
“ What is it now, Mr. Moore?” ‘ Well, lam 
on a begging expedition.” “Oh, I knew that 
very well. Whavisit?” ‘Itis forthe Royal 
Free Hospital—an hospital free to all, with- 
out any letters of recommendation. I want 
twenty guineas.” “ It’s a large sum.” “ Well 
iv’s the sum I have set down for you to give. 
You mast help me. Look sharp!” The check 
was got, and away he started on a fresh ex- 
pedition. He sometimes met with rebuffs, 
though his perseverance usually carried all 
before him. Sometimes the money getting 
merchant would look up from his desk and 
growl, “What do you want?” “ Well, my 
friend, I want £10 for the Field Lane Ragged 
School.” “Ragged humbags! Lot people 
work for themselves, and there would be no 
need for ragged schools. I began without a 
penny.” “Stop, let me go, I have called 
upon the wrong man.” And away he went 
to some more charitable soul. On some oc- 
casions, he met with rebuff after rebuff. This 
sickened him for the day; and he went home 
tired of his work. But he returned to his 
begging néxt day, until he had made up the 
sum that he wanted. ‘I must not be dis- 
couraged,” he said: “I am doing Christ’s 
work.” 

He joined the Free Hospital, he said, 
“simply because it was in difficulties. I have 
continued to stick to it, because it is free to 
all who are poor and destitute, without any 
order of admittance.” In 1857 he raised 1100 
guineas for its use—200 out of his own pocket. 
In 1863 he determined to clear off the mort- 
gage and ground-rent on the premises occu- 
pied by it. In working for this purpose, he 
used to say that he wore off the soles of a pair 
of boots. On the 7th of 4th month, he says: 
“Tam persevering to get the money to buy 
the freehold of the Royal Free. Morrisons 
have sent mea hundred pounds. If I did not 
think it Christ’s work, [ should not submit 
to the unpleasant duty of begging.” On the 
17th he says, “ Had a long day canvassing for 
money for the Royal Free. I think that few 
men would take the trouble and unpleasant 
office of begging money that I do.” On the 
24th, he says, ‘‘ Canvassed the West-end bank- 
ers for the Royal Free. I am worrying my- 
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self every day about it.” On the 1st of 5th/as thou knows writing is rather a burden than|none, then, judge from the sight of the eye, 
month he says, “I have collected myself} otherwise, unless I feel a qualification there-|&c., but judge righteous judgment, (as was 
£4300 for buying the frechold of the hospital,| for, which I cannot at all times command or| prophesied concerning our dear Saviour), and 
and obtained about 400 annual subscribers.’’|}come at. Should anything bappen me more|then they will not err, but at times will be 
As might have been anticipated from the zeal than common, you will soon hear of it, as bad'led into sympathy with others where they 
manifested, the effort was successful. news fly fast, and my intention is to send/little expected it, and instead of judging, they 

He organized « benevolent Institution for word. by a messenger as speedily as possible,| will commend and justify. Be industrious, 
the porters in his employment. In his mem-|and in the interim I wish, yes, sincerely so,|my children ; never eat the bread of idleness; 
oranda, we find a reference to this work. He|that my dear offspring would consider their) be content with small beginnings (which are 
says: “All true Christians are bound to one/ ways and be wise, and not do anything to/oftener blessed than great ones.) “ Fear God 
another by ties of the most sacred and endur-| grieve their mother or cause the enemies of|and keep His commandments,” for this is the 
ing natare, and are conscious of a natural in-| Truth, (or its friends), to reflect on either of} whole duty of man, then I have no doubt 
terest in each other’s welfare.” us for an apparent want of care in their edu-|“in blessing He will bless you, and in multi- 

He took an active part in the support of re-)cation. Remember, my dear children, that|plying, He will multiply you,” not only with 
formatories for released prisoners and refuges) the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis-|the fatness of the earth, but above all, with 
for fallen women. He became connected with! dom, and to depart or keep from iniquity is|the dew of Heaven, which is the desire of 
twelve different orphanages, of which he was} good understanding. Don’t suffer your minds| your poor father, more than for you to obtain 





a liberal helper. He helped the ragged chil- 
dren of the streets, the diseased, the blind and 
the forgotten. But above all, he helped on 
the work of education. “We mast begin at! 
the beginning,” he said; ‘‘every boy and girl 
born into the world is entitled to a fair start) 
in life.” 

He entered in his diary that he did not wish 
to dic a rich man. “The money,” he said, 
“belongs to God; let me give it back to) 
Him.” He made a fortune, he gave away a 
fortune. and he left a fortune. As he used to) 
say, “‘ Whatever I give in good works, it all’ 
comes back again.” During the last three! 
years of his life, he gave away an average of 
£16,000 a year. He not only gave liberally, 
but he gave with sympathy and conscientious- 
ness. 





(To be continued.) 
2» —_____ 
For “ The Friend.” 


The following letter from Arthur Howell, 
written during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in Philadelphia, in 1798, it is thought) 
would be interesting to the readers of “ The} 
Friend.” It is dated Philadelphia, 8th mo. 
21st, 1798, and addressed to his daughter 
“ Mary Howell, at Abraham Davies, Mount 
Pleasant, upper end of Beggars Town.” It 
is understood that the northern part of Ger-| 
mantown was at that time called “ Beggars 
Town.” 

“ My dear daughter,—[I] received thine of 
Seventh-day evening, which was acceptable. | 





[L] expect you received mine, with the bundle,! perience, but observation. 


on First-day evening; want of opportunity | 


to be carried away, or be beguiled with tran-| 
sitory enjoyments, for however pleasant to 
the natural man, or the eye of human reason 
they may appear, they are delusive, and in 
the very enjoyment of which there is no real 
or solid happiness, but will end in vanity and 
vexation of spirit or disappointment. It is| 
not so with those super-excellent things which 
God has in store for those who love Him and 
keep his law; verily no, for though these may 
and do mect with exercises, (as none are ex- 
empt, as man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward), yet, they have somethingin their 
own minds to flee or recur unto, which sup- 
ports the drooping mind under every exercise 
and trial, and the joy of God’s salvation flows 
at seasons into their souls, and raises them 
above all, so that they cannot only sing of His 
mercies, but of His judgments too, as on the 
banks of deliverance. I have enlarged far 
beyond my expectations when [ sat down to 
write; but so it is, and may it prove like a 
good legacy left by an exercised father for 
his children’s welfare. I have never coveted 
riches for you, my dearchildren, though many 
might, or may suppose it has been the bent of 
my ntind in pressing business as I have; but 
as a wise man once observed in my hearing, 
Mankind were very wrong in judging, or 
forming their judgments about industrious 
men, calling them worldly minded ; it is not, 


jadded he, the most industrious that are the 


most worldly minded; thanks be to God, in 
that I know this, not only from heartfelt ex- 
How many have 
I seen, who, not endowed with an industrious 


has since prevented any information from me,' turn of mind, and by some thought not to be 


as well as (my) not hearing from son Joseph, 


worldly minded, when the poor and necessi- 


for whose welfare I was much exercised last! tous have applied to them for assistance, turn 


evening. A letter from him by post this day, from and reprove them, or order them (with 


dated yesterday, as enclosed, removed my 
fears; [I] have written him which I intend 
forwarding to-morrow, if spared. 

Times begin to be very serious, and I be- 
lieve will be increasingly so; hope to continue 
resigned to my lot, either for life or death, 
having this comforting belief or hope, with 
the apostle, whether I live or whether I die, 
I am the Lord’s, in whose protecting Provi- 
dence I fully rely. [1] expect you have regu- 
lar information through the medium of the 
public prints, of the state of this city, if not 
[1] have it in prospect to have them conveyed 
to you, as I expect Brown or Fenno, will send 
them to some stated place in Germantown, of 
which I mean to inform myself to-morrow if 
health permits. From present impressions 
[1] apprehend mother begins to be uneasy 
about my welfare in not having a line since 
First-day. [{] wish her with you to rest easy 
should there be a space between my letters, 


'a stern countenance and speech, and perhaps 


ia heart barren, or void of feeling another's 


woe), to go to the house of employ, or apply 
to the overseers of the poor ; saying, I pay my 
poor tax, &. Alas! for such, saith my spirit; 
| where is their love to God ; “ Inasmuch,’ was 
the language of dear Jesus, “as ye did it not 
unto one of them, ye did it not unto me.” I 
don’t wish to dwell on this subject, neither do 
I know or see at present why [ am thus led; 
but as David said, “Is there not a cause.” 
|My dear Master blessed me with an indus- 
trious turn of mind from my youth up, and 
had it not been so, where had I been, or what 
| would have become of me, in the days of trial 
and distress, when I could not find peace any- 
where but in my cellar among my leather, 
with my mind turned to God. I leave it asa 
legacy to you, my dear children, and to the 
‘world at large, that industry, under His kind 
‘Providence, has been my preservation. Let 








the riches of the east. 
Artour Howe... 


For “The Friend.” 
English Prison Notes.* 

To those familiar with the valuable services 
of Elizabeth Fry in connection with prison 
visitation and reform, it will be a surprise and 
disappointment to learn that, consequent upon 
a recent parliamentary enactment by which 
all the prisons in the kingdom have been 
placed under government control, the ready 
access to prisoners on the part of religiously- 
concerned visitors, has been very much cur- 
tailed. 

The new Prison Act which went into opera- 
tion Fourth month 1st of this year, will, it is 
stated, effect a large saving of money, owing 
to the closing of many county jails, which can 
now, it is believed, be dispensed with. Thir- 
teen prisons have been closed in Scotland, 
whilst in England and Wales the number has 
been reduced from 113, in 1877, to 76 in 1878. 
| Above half the jailsin Wales have been closed 
by the new act. In Ireland, however, where 
‘the measure might have been especially 
|serviceable—there being some prisons with 
nearly as many officers as prisoners —the 
| operation of the act was forestalled by the in- 
sertion of a clause that each county should 
have at least one jail. 

Nevertheless, experience will show whether 
this plan of concentration will really work 
beneficially, or whether, on the other hand, 
it may not prove prejudicial to the moral im- 
|provement of the prisoners by fostering the 





‘gang system, and thus materially interfere 
with any effective service on the part of prison 
visitors. Where, as is the casein many prisons, 
the industrial labor of the convicts is leased 
to outside contractors, no encouragement of 
course will be extended to visitors during 
working hours. The reformation of the 
prisoners is too often made subordinate to 
their present productive value. 

But the change most to be deplored in the 
British government’s present management of 
its prisons, is the rapid substitation of military 
control in lieu of that by civilians. It is stated 
that in the new Prison Board there is but a 
single member who is not connected with the 
‘service ;” and further, that the half-dozen 
Inspectors of Prisons just appointed under the 
new act, are all soldiers. One of these em- 
phatically expressed the opinion that ‘iron 
force” is the fundamental, if not the only, 
principle of prison management. The same 
increase of the military element extends to 
the wardens and prison officials generally. 





* Chiefly collected from the Report (1878) of the 
Howard Association of Great Britain. 





Upon this undesirable substitution the Lancet,| 


a prominent English journal, remarked: 

“As a matter of fact, soldiers are not the 
most suitable persons to deal with criminals. 
They are so entirely imbued with the belief 
that a man is so much raw material to be 
kneaded and beaten into a required shape, 
that they overlook the fact of his being a ma- 
chine worked by a mind. There is no place 
for mind in the military system, and it is left 
out of the account by military men in dealing 
with convicts. But it is the mind which is at 
fault in a criminal. To disregard the mind 
and moral influences, in such a case, is to over- 
look the pivot upon which everything turns.”* 

Capt. Maconochie, who is considered to be 
good authority upon matters of prison disci- 
pline, wrote: “The ultimate purpose of mili- 
tary discipline is to train men to act together ; 
but that of penal discipline is to prepare them 
advantageously to separate. The objects being 
thus opposite, the processes should equally 
differ; but we make them the same and reap 
accordingly.” These considerations, it is per- 
tinent at this juncture to remark, may operate 
as disastrously with respect to the aborigines 
of our country, if they, too, should be placed 
under exclusive military surveillance. 

Upon the snbject of the inequality of sen- 
tences, and the frequent imprisonment of chil- 
dren of tender years, a committee of the 
Howard Association having memorialized the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, were as- 
sured that the Government hoped shortly to 
be able to effect some improvements. With 
respect to offences committed by young chil- 
dren, the opinion was expressed by the As- 
sistant Secretary that “he would like to see 


parents compelled in many cases to enter into| 
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further discussing the drink-evil and the mani- 
fold crimes springing out of the ready licens- 
ing of the traffic, says: 

“ Whilst there is such an overplus of public 
houses as to constitute temptation rather than 
supply ;* whilst the hours they are open are 
so prolonged; whilst those magistrates who 
are disposed to be more stringent are coun- 
teracted by the facilities for granting ‘off’ 
licenses; whilst boys and girls are depraved, 
in thousands, in vile ‘penny goffs ; whilst a 
way-faring man may, in many districts, and 
even in London itself, travel mile after mile, 
in vain, to find any cheap and comfortable 
prompt supply of non-intoxicating refresh- 
ments; whilst the earnest friends of temper- 
ance in Parliament and in the Government 
are so few ; whilst, from day to day, the news. 
papers contain reports of women and children 
brutally kicked, bruised, mangled and out- 
raged, through the deluging supply of bighly- 
spirited liquors in every locality ; whilst these 
and other conditions of evil exist—the oppo- 
sition to them needs to be [intelligently di- 
rected, firm in purpose and unintermitted.]” 

Mis-education and improvident habits are 
dwelt upon as two other principal crime- 
sources. The education which prepares the 
youth to read nothing but sensation stories 
and scandalous picture-papers, is of a sort 
which may well make us exclaim, ‘“ Better 
nothing, than this!” Some advancement ap- 
pears to have been made in the promotion of 
provident habits by the institution of “ Friend- 
ly Societies,” which, now numbering two mil- 
lion members, have accumulated funds to the 
extent of nearly ten million pounds. In this 
country, the plan proposed of making the 
post-offices the depositories of small savings, 


recognizances for the future good behavior of|a small percentum of interest to be allowed 
their children, and he believed that such a/by the government, would probably result 
course would satisfy many magistrates. Noth-| beneficially in encouraging frugal habits on 
ing in his opinion could be more injurious|the part of many who might otherwise be 
than to accustom children at an early age to) deterred by the formality of opening a regular 
the degrading influences of imprisonment.’ |account in a Saving Fand. 


It appears that there were incarcerated last} L. P. Alden, superintendent of the State 
year, at a single prison in London, 21 boys} Public School for Dependent Children, Cold- 
of not more than nine years of age, and 170; water, Michigan. in an essay recently read at 
children not over twelve years. a convention in Pittsburg, gave some interest- 
Respecting the general causes of crime, the|ing facts concerning the diminution of crime 
use of intoxicating liquors is of course placed |and pauperism as resulting from the establish- 
foremost. Reference is made to the fact that|ment of industrial schools and the careful 
some of the clergy have formed a Temperance|training of neglected children. 
Society in three grades, thus: (1.) Those who} As a notable instance of the happy results 
agree never to drink intoxicants in the pre-|of such efforts in England—where, thirty 
sence of their children, or to allow the latter| years ago, Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, was 
to drink such. (2.) Those who agree only tojinstrumental in founding the first industrial 
drink with solid food, or at regular meals.}| training schools—it was stated by L. P. Alden 
(3.) Those who can abstain altogether. We|that, mainly through M. C.’s exertions, more 
would say that there is but one safe course of|than one hundred strictly preventive institu- 
the three for “clergy” and all others, if wejtions for young children not charged with 
desire not to come under the condemnation of|crime, have been established in the kingdom. 
those who, like a certain unfortunate men-|And whereas, in 1836, before this beneficent 
tioned in the report, having many times|system went into operation, the total namber 
pledged himself over the Bible, to abstain,|of sentences to imprisonment, penal servitude 
but in vain, cried out despairingly—* Indeed|and transportation, amounted to upward of 
to goodness, I do try; indeed to goodness, [/18,000, yet in 1875, notwithstanding an in- 
do; but as soon as I see, or smell, the drink, |crease of fifty per cent. in the population, the 
I cannot keep myself from it.” The report|sentences numbered under 11,000. The sur- 
prising, and withal very encouraging, state- 
ment is made with respect to the county of 
+ To this class of moderate drinkers might be referred Gloucester, (where particular efforts have 
the case of a late wealthy merchant of a neighboring| been put forth to save the neglected children,) 
city, who, having disinherited his son, a young man of|that although that county had, in 1836, seven 


grossly intemperate habits, bequeathed the stock of/prisons, with an average annual population 
choice wines in his cellar, to his wife. The young man 

died a few months after his father—the victim of de- 

praved _ which his own parent’s example had 
promoted. t 


* Quoted in pamphlet on English Convict Prisons : 
some needed Reforms, by Wm. Tallack. 


* But, is not every public drinking-house a “ temp- 
ation ?” 
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of 850, there remains now but a single jail— 
the others having been pulled down or other- 
wise disposed of. The average number of 
prisoners for several years has been under 
20). Somewhat similar facts with respect to 
France, Sweden and our own country, were 
also cited. 

Now, as at least three-fourths of all the 
crimes committed—those at least of which the 
law takes cognizance—are referable to the 
use of intoxicating liquors, there would appear 
to be much hope for the future, if legislators, 
by firm and intelligent dealing with the ram 
traffic with the view to its suppression, would 
thereby co-operate with the efforts being put 
forth in behalf of neglected youth, to teach 
them habits of industry, fragality and self- 
restraint. J. W. L. 

For “The Friend.” 
Extract from Letters of Margaret Morris. 
(Concluded from page 93.) 


To her grand-daughter M. M. Collins. 
11th mo. 13th, 1812. 

* * * To look back to the year '93, when 
[ had five dear little orphans thrown into my 
arms, the eldest not nine yeara old, I seem 
lost in amazement that I should have lived to 
see them grown up and settled, and becoming 
heads of families. I feel as a wonder to myself, 
and cannot but cry out, ‘‘ What shall I render 
to the Lord for all His benefits?” What, in- 
deed, can I render, but the tribute of love, 
gratitude, and praise? And may they ever as- 
cend from a heart prepared to acknowledge 
its unworthiness, and adore the Hand that 
has led me and fed me all my life long, and 
who, in passing through some of the most 
tribulated parts of a long life, has not left me 
without a comfortable hope that the most 
dreary part of it has been under His notice, 
and the invisible arth of His power has been 
my support ; and now, when near the close, I 
can say, “ hitherto He hath helped me.” May 
the same Good Hand, my beloved child, be 
thy companion in youth, thy stay in the noon 
of life, and thy evening song when all earthly 
comforts are withdrawing from thee. 


5th mo. 15th, 1813. 

* * * All this preface, my dear, is to pre- 
pare thee to hear that I have lately had a 
slight paralytic stroke, which came unex- 
pected on meas I sat at breakfast on Second- 
day last, without pain, and I wondered what 
was the reason that my food dropped out of 
my mouth; and when some of the family 
came in, I found on attempting to speak, my 
voice faltered, and I could not articulate. I 
sent for the doctor, and told him, as well as [ 
could, that an “embargo” was laid on my 
tongue, and suspected I had a slight paralytic 
affection, which he confirmed, and gave me 
some medicine, which I think bas been useful, 
but I can’t speak plainly yet; perhaps it may 
go over, but I am content. I have written 
more than I expected, feel tired, and must bid 
thee tenderly adieu, my own sweet, my dar- 
ling child, till we meet to part no more. 


To the same, without date. 

* * * But why should I mourn the ab- 
sence of your company, seeing that I am my- 
self on the wing, and hourly ready to land on 
that happy shore where dearest friends will 
meet to part no more. I shall be glad to know 
how you get along. I kept you company in 
idea, till bed time, and then retired myself, 
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not to sleep, but to think of you till near morn- 
ing. Don’t let Willie forget us. On telling 
my dear brother Dillwyn I hoped the children 
would remember their grandmother, he said 
there was no danger of that—their forgetting 
they had one. How natural it is for people 
to love to be remembered by those they love; 
and with this selfish love I coaclude my 
scrawl. 


To the same. No date. 

* * * But a truce to complaint, and let 
me tell thee I have got a nice little “Sedan’* 
to go abroad in, as Ann can tell thee. I have 
paid several visits, and could not believe the 
fresh air could have been so enlivening ; it 
seemed as if I never before had felt so revived, 
and I now more than ever regret that I did 
not embrace the opportunity of going to New 
York when thou went first there. Now, I 
shall never see where you live; but [ must 
content myself with the hope of meeting you 
in a better and more enduring habitation, 

Thy own affectionate mother, 


. 


To the same, without date. 

Although I have hardly strength ‘to guide 
my pen, | am not willing to omit a good op- 
portunity, as it may possibly be the last at- 
tempt I shali ever make to inform thee of my 
present low and declining health. My life 
seems wearing heavily away, and I have not 
strength enough to walk across the room 
without help, which my good child M. M.S. 
is always, like my shadow, at hand to afford. 
I feel sensibly my obligations to her and 
others, and that it is not, or ever will be in 
my power to reward her and them for all their 
kindness and care bestowed on such an un- 
worthy creature. I am now fixed as on a 
post of observation, as Young expresses it, 


lief to be hoped for from outward means; but 
when the mind is supported by the unfailing 
Helper, these light afflictions, though some- 
times hard to bear, are of little account to the 
mind that can look forward with a hope that, 
in a little time, all will be over on earth, and 
the long chastened heart be centered in a 
happy rest, where the toils and sorrows of a 
long life will forever cease and be forgotten. 
If I should live to see thee once more, my 
dear child, and be permitted to fold thee again 
to my fond bosom, with thy babes, it is more 
than I can reasonably expect; but I still look 
forward to the time. 
And now, my dear, I must bid thee adieu, 
a longadien, if I never see thee more ; yet hope 
to meet thee in a better place, where long 
separated friends, parents and children, shall 
meet to part no more! Susan can tell thee I 
rode out last week, and was refreshed by the 
fine fresh air; but, on stepping from the car- 
riage, my feet being heavy with the swelling, 
I unluckily missed the step, and got a fall, 
which added to the pain in my back. 
M. M. 


This appears to be the last letter Margaret 
Morris wrote. She deceased 10th mo. 10th, 
1816. 





* It was in this “Sedan” that her grand-sons carried 
her to meeting before it assembled, and sat her in the 
2d gallery. To reach the seat at the end of the bench 
on the middle aisle, but a few steps, was the utmost 
exertion her rheumatic and palsied limbs admitted; 
with all this, she was cheerful. J.J.8. 


“Where the scene, as to utward observation, 
grows darker every hour,’’ for there is no r 
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For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 23. 
EXERCISE OF FAITH. 


The apostle Paul describes Faith as “th 
evidence of things not seen.” By which de- 
scription he may well be understood to refer 
to that conviction of the truth of the openings 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man, which 
gives him as positive an assurance of the cer. 
tainty and reality of things yet distant and 
unseen, as if they were actually present and 
visible. The great object of the saints’ faith 
is and always has been, as Robert Barclay 
shows in his “ Apology,” the voice of God 
speaking in the soul. That voice we are 
bound to listen to and obey in all thinzs; 
whether it warns us against danger, points 
out the way in which we should walk, re- 
proves us for our sins, cr leads us to seek for- 
giveness for our past transgressions through 
the mercy of God manifested in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Saviour of mankind. 

If we obey this voice of God, which teacheth 
as never man taught, then we show our faith 
by our works. But we may hear it, and be 
convinced of its Divine authority, and yet re- 
fuse to submit to its directions; thus mani- 
festing that our faith is a “ dead faith,” which 
doth not profit us. By that living faith which 
is inseparably connected with obedience, the 
apostle assures us the saints of old wrought 
many mighty works; and the same principle 
operates in man to the present day, producing 
the fruits of righteousness in all in whom they 
are brought forth. 


was happy in Jesus, and going to heaven to 
praise God forever.” 

On one occasion, in his capacity as cap- 
tuin-dresser, be engaged to dress a quantity 
of ore, and bad to employ a number of young 
persons. But the general opinion was, that 
the lot was all but worthless, and for a time 
it was a great trial to Billy as there would be 
nothing for him, and worse still, nothing for 
those under him. “ Why, the people will say, 
there’s that ould (old) Billy Bray, an ould 
Bryanite, an ould rogue, he hath cheated the 
boys and maidens of their wages. A pretty 
Christian he!” But Billy wrestled and labored 
in prayer, until he got the assurance that the 
Lord was on his way. (Dan. x. 9.) “I will 
bring thee through,” the Lord said to him 
one day while he was praying; to which gra- 
cious word he at once answered, “ I believe 
it, Lord, 1 know Thee wost (Thou wilt) ; 
praise the Lord, amen, glory. I don’t care now 
what the devilsays. If Thou tell me, that Thoa 
wilt bring me through, I believe Thou wilt.” 
And his foot once placed upon the rock, he 
was not to be moved. The struggle was again 
and again renewed, but to all suggestions, 
from whatever quarier they came, his answer 
was, “I don’t care whether the stuff is worth 
anything or not. The Lord hath told me He 
will bring me through, and I believe Him.” 
And did the Lord disappoint His servant? or 
leave “him at last in trouble to sink?” No, 
no! On the “sampling” day the “stuff” was 
found to be more valuable than any person 
expected, enabling Billy to pay the boys and 
girls their wages, his own, and then have £3 


A striking example of this faith is found in |left for himself. 


the life of a poor Cornish miner named Wil- 
liam Bray, but in his neighborhood familiarly 
called Billy Bray. 


At one time he had a child seriously ill, and 
his wife feared it would die. She wished Billy 


He had been a reckless,|to go to the doctor, and get some medicine. 


profane, drunken man for many years; but|He took eighteenpsnce in his pocket, all the 


was converted to righteousness without much 
outward help, by yielding to the visitation of 
Divine Grace. He became as conspicuons fur 
his piety and devotion to the cause of Christ, 
as he had before been for his service to the 
world, the flesh and the devil. He was a man 
of much originality of mind, quickness of wit, 
and decidedly eccentric. Many amusing in- 
cidents are preserved which illustrate these 
traits ; but with them all, there was a sincerity 
and earnestness in his devotion to religion, | 
which made him useful in the circle in which | 
he moved. 

The following anecdotes show the undoubt- 
ing faith with which he relied on the Divine 
openings in his mind. He says: 

“There was Justin T , who was with 
me in Devonshire; we were companions in 
drunkenness and came home to Vornwall at! 
the same time. I was converted before he was; 
and when | told my comrades what danger 








the wicked were in, and where they would 
go if they died in sin, they would persecute 
me and call me a fool. But J. T. used to say, 
‘You shall leave that man alone and say noth 
ing to him, for I knew him when he was a 
drunkard, and now be is a good man; I wish 
I was like him.’ Then my heart went out 
after J. T. One day when at work in the field, 
I knelt down to pray for him. The Lord spoke 
to my mind, ‘I will save him soon.’ When I 
next saw him I told him I had good news for 
him, for while I was out in the field praying 
for him, the Lord told me he should be con- 
verted soon. Andso he was. Shortly after 
his conversion he was taken ill. I saw him 
many times in his illness, and he told me he 


money there was in the house. On the road 
he met a man who had lost a cow, and was 
then out begging for money to bay another, 
whose story touched Billy’s heart, and to him 
the money was at once given. He said after- 
wards, “I felt after I had given away the 
money that it was no use to go to the doctor, 
for | could not have me licine without money, 
so I thought I would tell Father about it. I 
jumped over a hedge, ani while telling the 
Lord all about it. I felt sure the ‘ cheeld’ would 
live. I then went home, and as I entered the 
door, said to my wife, ‘Joey, the cheeld’s 
better, isn’t it?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said. ‘The cheeld 
will live, the Lord has told me so,’” was his 
answer, and the child soon got well. 

During his wife's long illness, which ended 


‘in death, he ‘‘ had many blessed seasons while 


praying with her, and promises from the dear 
Lord.” At one time the words were so deeply 
impressed on his mind, ‘‘ She is mine for ever,” 
that tears came into his eyes. At another 
time he was greatly comforted by the convic- 
tion, inwrought into his heart by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, that he himself, his wife 
and family, should be saved. Therefore he 
said, “[ had no reason to doubt of my wife’s 
going to heaven ; nevertheless the devil often 
tempted me that, because | was not home with 
her when she died, it was not well with her. 
But the devil coald not make me believe it. 
Since the dear Lord has settled the matter, 
the old king of the blacks does not tempt me 
that she is not in heaven. When the dear 
Lord speaks to His children’s hearts, He 
speaks the truth ; He is a God of truth, and 
all who love Him are children of the truth.” 

































































The Swift Meharee. 

The present system of commerce across 
the Sahara to Soudan has existed from time 
immemorial. The Carthagivuian and Roman 
merchants used the same paths that are now 
traversed by the Arab caravans. It is evident 
that the enterprising Carthaginians held a 
regular communication with Soudan, and that 
they received their elephants from this coun- 
try, of which they had a great number. Han- 
nibal, the Carthaginian general, had elephants 
with his army, and passed the Alps with them 
on his celebrated march to Rome. African 
elephants were also found in the train of 
Scipio Africanus when he made his triumphal 
entry into Rome, after ‘the conquest of Car- 
thage—thus clearly proving that the Cartha- 
ginians had a large numbor of these animals, 
and they could only have obtained them from 
Soudan. It is from the ports of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, that the people of 
Soudan receive their European merchandise ; 
and the Arabs and natives of the Sahara are 
the only merchants engaged in conducting 
this trade across the desert. The common 
camel is almost exclusively used for the tran- 
sit of goods—the meharee or the swift camel 
being reserved for services requiring expedi- 
tion. It appears that this last animal is 
the inseparable companion of the Tawarek 
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mences. When well trained, be displays re- 
markable sagacity.—D. Mackenzie's Flooding 
of the Sihara. 


For “The Friend” 
Some Memoranda of the Massey Family. 


We believe that many of the readers of 
“ The Friend” will be interested in the honest 
simplicity of some of the documents that fol. 
low ; and will feel their hearts touched by the 
piety, love and living faith that appear in 
others. 

Thomas Wight, of Cork, Ireland, who is 
first noticed, was the father of Sarah; who 
married Samuel Massey and removed with 
him to Pennsylvania in the year 1710. Of 
this worthy elder, Dr. Reilly gives the follow- 
ing account, in his “ Rise and Progress of 
Friends in lreland.” 

‘In the year 1724, and the 84th of his age, 
died Thomas Wight, of the City of Cork. He 
was the son of Rice Wight, minister of the 
town of Bandon, who was the son of Thomas 
Wight, who was also minister of the same 
town, who came from Guilford in the County 
of Surrey. 

His father, Rice Wight, was a zealous man 
in the discharge of his office, and more de- 
voted and tender in that respect than the 


and Berber. 1t seems to bear the sime re-|generality of the priests, and very strict in 
lation to the common camel that the racer|the education of his children according to the 
does to the draught horse; but of all the ani-|manner of the Church of England. 

mals it is perhaps that which, from the nature| His son Thomas served a hard apprentice- 


of the country it inhabits, and of the service|ship with a clothier in Bandon, and whilst in 
itis doomed to perform, has been the least|his service hearing of a Quakers’ meeting to 
made an object of observation and study. The/be held in that neighborhood, he weat to it 
only country that agrees with it is the central |out of curiosity; but finding that the people 


desert ; it cannot live in the northern part of|sat silent for a long time, he began to be very 
Africa or in the mountainous country of Sou-|uneasy and to think within himself, that as 
dan ; even some parts of the desert do not ap-|he had heard the Quakers were witches, he 
pear to agree equally well with it. These/might be bewitched if be should stay any 
animals seem to be as well adapted to the|longer. However, he waited a little longer, 
mode of life of the Tawareks and Berbers as |until Francis Howgil stood up and uttered 
if they had ali been cast in the same mould. |these words: ‘ Before the eye can see, it must 
The meharee is tall, and, from being of light|be opened; before the ear can hear, it must 
and slender make, appears to stand considera-|be unstopped, and before the heart can under- 
bly higher than the camel; his neck is re-|stand, it must be illuminated.’ 

markabhly long, his legs thin and delicate,and| These three sentences, as Francis opened 
his bunch projects but lit:le. His countenance,|them to.the congregation with great clear- 
like that of the camel, is careless and imper-|ness and energy, made a deep impression on 
turbable, but under this sorry aspect and/his mind, and he became, in a great measure, 
seeming indolence he conceals qualities which | convinced of the truth of the doctrine preach- 
might almost make him the king of beasts, ajed; but the prejudice of education, and the 
fidelity and gentleness which is proof against|shame and reproach he underwent from his 
every trial, a sagacity resembling that of the jrelations for going to the Quakers’ meeting, 
dog, and a swiftness far superior to that of|did very much wear off the impression re- 
the horse. Like his masters, he has physical ceived, until Edward Burrough came to visit 
organization adapted to the region in which | Friends and the people in the work of the 
his lot is cast; he renders valuable assistance |gospel in those parts, whose preaching was 
to caravans, which, when preparing to set|so powerful and reaching to the state of his 
out, generally despatch avantcouriers, mount-|soul, and accompanied with such an evidence 
ed on swift coursers, to reconnoitre the route, jof truth, that he (with many others) was no 
and ascertain whether it is supplied with|longer able to withstand it, and now he re- 
water, and whether beset with any danger. |solved, through divine assistance, to be faith- 
It is said that a good meharee can travel/ful, according to the light received, through 
about eighty miles, day by day, continuously. |all difficulties that might attend; and indeed 
The mode of rearing this valuable animal is|he became as a proverb and a by-word among 
curious. Assoon as he is born, he is plunged |his relations and acquaintance, which he bore 
to the neck in fine shifting sand, lest his soft|with patience, not running into unnecessary 
and slender limbs shou'd be bent by support |disputations, but rather giving himself up to 
ing the weight of his body, and for fourteen |silence, solitude and reading the Holy Scrip- 
days he is fed on a diet chiefly of butter and|tures, and in a short time betook himself to 
milk, the composition and quantity of which |the plain language and plainness of apparel, 
varies every day, according to established and |from a principle of conviction in himself, upon 
well-known rules. At the end of a month he'which account he was rejected by his rela- 
is allowed t» run; an iron ring is then passed |tions, and lived for some time with his master, 
through his nose, and his education com-'who had a great respect for him because of 
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his singular faithfulness and trustiness in his 
service. 

In the year 1670 he married Susanna Har- 
wood, and in process of time had a numer- 
ous family, whereupon he betook himself to 
pretty much business, both in the clothing 
trade and in commissions from abroad, and in 
all probability might in a short time have ac- 
quired a considerable share of worldly riches ; 
but he was stopped in the pursuit thereof by 
an illumination as he thought, from Heaven, 
deeply affecting his mind witb a sense to this 
purport; that he could not be heir of two 
kingdoms. HUgreupon he grew more retired 
from the coallial the concerns thereof, and 
devoted in his mind to the service and pro- 
motion of truth, preferring this before transi- 
tory riches ; and, particularly, became an able 
scribe and clerk of the meeting of Cork, and 
for the Province of Munster, from the year 
1680 till his death, discharging this office 
from a religious impression on his mind, and 
zeal for the good cause. He was also the 
person principally concerned in compiling an 
historical account of the first Rise and Pro- 
gress of Truth in this Nation, which he finish- 
ed in the form of Annals to the year 1700, 
and which was the ground-work of the pre- 
sent history. 

He was a man of an exemplary life and 
conversation, and good conduct in the educa- 
tion of his children, a pattern of plainness, 
and a diligent attender of meetings both home 
and abroad, being zealous for the promotion of 
truth, both in the particular and in the gene- 
ral, 

He was seized with an indisposition which 
perved mortal, in the 9th mo. 1724, under 
which he showed great composure of mind 
and resignation to the Lord’s will, and on his 
death-bed testified his great satisfaction that 
he had not put off the great affair of the sal- 
vation of his soul to the last, signifying that 
God had sealed his salvation to him, to the 
great comfort of those present.” 

The following notice from the Journal of 
Joseph Pike, will show the esteem in which 
Thomas Wight was held by his friends. He 
says: The Half Year’s Meeting recommended 
that every Province Meeting should appoint 
clean-handed and faithful Friends, to inspect 
and visit every particular meeting, family 
and person, &e. When the aforesaid minutes 
came to our meeting relative to the nomina- 
nation, Samuel Randall and myself, with our 
dear friend and elder Thomas Wight, and 
some others, were appointed to the service. 

His son Joshua thus describes the last sick- 
ness of this good man. He is writing to Sarah 
Massey, his own sister, and daughter of the 
deceased. 

Cork, 11th mo. 23rd} 1724. 

Dear Sister Sarah, * * * Now I tenderly 
desire thee amongst the rest of thy sorrows, 
(she had lost her husband and some of her 
children,) and great exercises, to labor to be 
patient and thankful for what the Lord has 
been pleased to do and try us all with. * * * 
It hath pleased the Lord in great merey to 
take our dear and honored father to Himself. 
[He] departed this life the 9th day of the 
month past, about four in the evening. * * * 
having kept his bed about a fortnight. * * * 
My two sisters Susanna and Betty were both 
with him, who were tenderly concerned for 
him, as likewise all Friends, * * * [he] fell 
as it were into a lethargy all the first day of 
the week and most pagt of second day, being 
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the time of a Province meeting, but after|his corpse was carried to the meeting house, 
mecting was over, several of his dear Friendsjand after many living testimonies to the truth 
both of the Province and of Cork, came tojin which he lived and died, with mention of 
visit him; upon which he roused up as from|several of his dying words, he was decently 
sleep, and being renewed in his spirit, after}accompanied to the grave [by] many Friends 
being joyful to see them, broke forth into|and others. * - * * I conclude 
great tenderness, signifying to Friends, that Thy loving and affectionate brother. 
though he was under great affliction and Josaua WIGHT. 
weakness of body, yet what he enjoyed in- (To be continued.) 

wardly of the Lord’s refreshing presence was per 

more than tongue could tell, saying, “ It was The Feather Business, 

well for him, that he missed not the day of| The business done in New York city alone 
his visitation, and that it would be happy for|in a single year is almost incredible, especially 
thousands, that at such a timg as this was,| when one considers that plumes are only one 
that they may experience and feel what he/small unit among many unnecessary require- 
then enjoyed, being sensible of bis salvation] ments of fashion. The forests and marshes of 
sealed to him,’’ with many more such like|the whole world contribute to a well stocked 
sayings, to the great satisfaction and over-|feather emporium. Ostrich plumes, natural, 
coming of his friends, children and relations,| colored, made into a thousand different forms 
some [of whom] were not members of our| of trimming, skilfully knotted and curled into 
Society, &c., he being so filled with the love|‘‘ willow feathers,” or combined with other 
of God, that though a pretty great number of|species of plumage ; marabou, natural, or 
Friends would be in the room, yet [he] would|adorned with trembling spangles; peacock 
speak to them by way of counsel ir particular|skins and tails; breasts of glossy grebe and 
and general, and after having had a large|blue heron; delicate egrets; the iridescent 
time and opportunity with several ministering| purple and green head and skin of the Im- 
Friends and elders, &., he taking his leave of| peyan pheasant; thousands of humming.-birds, 
them so heartily, as that he could scarce part| birds of paradise, red birds, birds green, black, 
with them, saying, ‘‘ Oh! don’t leave me yet;| yellow, blue—of every conceivable tint and 
stay a little longer; are you going away ?” &c.|mixture, are found here, each suggestive of 
He then seeing his grand-children about him, | foreign lands and wild forest life. 

put forth his arms to them, and tenderly em-| The chief business in feathers is with ostrich 
bracing them all, exhorted them to fear the 
Lord and be obedient to their parents, saying, 
“ Honor your parents that your days may be 
long in the land which the Lord your God 
giveth you,” “and beware of pride and hauzh- 
tiness and the vain fashions of the world ;¥# 
and more to this purpose, adding, “ Many of 
our Friends are growing into great height and 
pride.” And remembering that one of his 





purpose. They come principally from South 
Africa, although the long, soft Egyptian feather 
known as the Mogador, is of a finer quality 
than the ‘“‘Cape” feather, and brings a higher 
price. The Cape feathers are pure white, often 
tipped and streaked with a soft gray tint.| 
Some varieties are gray throughout and of 
the most delicate texture. Those from the 
grand-sons was wanting, desired him to be| wild Egyptian bird are sometimes as long as} 
sent for, * * when come, he said to him,| twenty-four inches, and the down on each par-_| 
“ Richard, I have something to say to thee;|ticular spine is longer and thicker than on 
thou hast been disobedient to thy parents,| those from the Cape. 
and [hast] been a trouble to Friends by thy|or of an almost invisible yellow tint. 
conversation, and hast taken up to liberty 
and loved the fashions of the world, and thou 
hast been often admonished by Friends,’’ and 
giving him good advice, charged him with 
great earnestness to remember the words of 
his dying grandfather. Then clearing him 
self of what was upon his mind (it being the 
evening of the Province meeting aforesaid,) 
[he] called for me, and said, “ Joshua, I have 
cleared myself to my grandchildren, and have 
had several good opportunities with Friends, 
and now I desire to be kept quiet, andenot to 
be disturbed.” * * * He remained after this 
for about twelve days, * * * during which 
time, several ministering Friends had oppor- 
tunities with him, to his and their great satis- 
faction ; and at the conclusion of one little 
meeting by his bedside, with lifted up hands, 
said, ‘‘ Friends, we read that, Jacob said, ‘ the 
Lord was in this place, and I knew it not,’ 
but we can say, the Lord [is] in this place and 
we are sensible of it,” and so concluded in 
praise to the Lord. * * * He was sensible to 
the last, helping himself, being but very little 
trouble to the nurse, tenders, or those about 
him, and seemed to waste away gradually 
without much pain, and for seven hours of his 
last, was quiet and still ;*he drew his breath 
fine and easy, only short, without sigh or 
groan, (as could be perccived,) and departed 
this life the 9:h day of the month, about four 





hundred dollars for the best qualities. 


other dirt, which must be carefully removed 
by the manufacturer. Acids are used in cleans- 
ing feathers, after which process they are 
assorted and prepared for the market. The 
thick quill is scraped with glass on the under 
side until about half its substance is removed, 
which leaves the feather soft and graceful from | 
stem to tip. Many are left in their nataral| 


Cloth dyes should never be applied to valuable 
plumes, as, however well the feather may ap- 
pear at first, it is rotted, its natural gloss and 
softness gone forever, and it remains only a 
sorrowful relic of its former splendor. <A 
feather once dipped in cloth dye soon wears 
out and can never be renewed, while it may 
be cleansed or dyed every season by a profes- 
sional worker in feathers, and still retain its 
brilliancy and valuable qualities for years. 
Marabou, egret, and some other of the light, 
airy plumes, are sold in quantity by the ounce, 
and are worth from eight to sixteen dollars, 
according to quality. Birds which are im- 





eties, are reckoned by the dozen or hundred, 
Thousands of humming-birds are brought from 
South America. The Indians shoot them with 
blow-guns made from a small palm from which 
the pith is removed, leaving a polished bore, 
the tiny birds are in this way stunned and 
captured without injury to their exquisite 
plumage. They are rudely stuffed, the wings 
secured by a narrow strip of paper fastened 
tightly around the body, and in this form they 
reach the feather manufacturer, who then 
cures them with acids, arranges them artisti- 
eally, securing the wing open by means of fine 
wires, and displays them, a gorgeous show of 
glistening color, in his cases. Neither hum. 
ming-birds nor whole birds of any kind are as 
much in use as a few years ago, and it is to be 
hoped the fickle changes of fashion will soon 
put an end to the wholesale slaughter of these 
small denizens of the forest and meadow. 

No plumage is of more service to the man- 
ufacturer than that of the peacock, whose 
magnificence has been called the “ consumma- 
tion of art in feathers.” Every feather on this 
noble bird is turned to some use; its long tail 
plumes, the tuft upon its lordly head, every 
one of its glistening scales, are of yvalue.— 
Harper. 


For “The Friend.” 
5 In the Morning of Life. 
“Oh, that we had hearkened to the com- 


plumes, which are used for every variety of| mandments of the Lord, then our peace would 


have been as a river, and our righteousness as 
the waves of the sea.”’ 

How forcibly was this impressive language 
brought to my view, while meditating on the 
condition of the younger members of our reli- 
gious Society, as itis presented to our view at 
the present day, as we behold with sadness 
the wide departures in many ways from that 
ancient purity that was once so visible in the 
lives of those young in years, in an earlier pe- 
riod of this Society, when there was nothing 


They are of pure white,| too near nor too dear for them to part with 
The} for the cause of Trath, and to gain that peace 
price per pound, which contains from eighty to| which the world cannot give neither take 
\a hundred long feathers, runs as high as three) away, but ever flows as a living stream into 
There|the hearts of all the true followers of the 
is often a considerable quantity of guano and| Lamb ; which was their strength in weakness, 


riches in poverty, and a present help in every 
needful time. Even amidst persecutions, and 
while their parents were many of them in 
prison for bearing precious testimonies, they 
fainted not, but were as bright and shining 
lights, and faithfal to their leader, in spread- 
ing the precious cause of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth, still holding their meetings 


purity, or soft gray coloring, while others are|in the face of their persecutors; for they 
prepared in various tints to suit all tastes.'chose rather to suffer affliction with the peo- 
The feather manufacturer uses mineral dyes| ple of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
adapted to the delicate nature of his plumes.|for a season, esteeming the reproaches of 


Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt, for they had respect to the recompense 
of reward. 

But let us query thus with ourselves, and 
you with me, my friends, How is it with us at 
the present day? Do we feel the assurance of 
that same unfailing Arm of power underneath 
to support! Do we follow the same inshining 
light! Do we experience his ways to be ways 
of pleasantness, and all his paths to be paths 
of peace! Do we take heed to the same small 
voice in the soul, speaking as never man spake, 
but to deny ungodliness and the world’s lusts, 
and live soberly, righteously and godly in 


ported whole, lke humming-birds, birds of} this present world! Or do not some rather 
iu the evening, and the 11th instant following,! paradise, and hundreds of more common vari-'endeavor to persuade themselves that these 
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are very small things, or say there is plenty | Let us consider their uses, and their sources |is extremely valuable on account of the phos- 
of time yet to think of these things; go thy |separatcly. phorus which is one of its ingredients. 

way for this time, ata more convenient season} The first is Carbon. Thisissuch a universal} Oxygen exists still more plenteously than 
I will call for Thee. But, oh! are there not}accompaniment of life, that organic chemistry |carbon. Ninety per cent. of all green plants 
many who can but mourn day after day be-|is considered the chemistry of the carvon|is water, and of this eight-ninths is oxygen. 
cause of these things, feeling that they have|compounds. In every particle of vegetable | [t is also an element of starch, sugar and vege- 
no might of their own to do any good thing/growth, is to be found one or more at ms of|table compounds generally. ‘his excessive 
for themselves, or others ; yet for Zion’s sake,|carbon. When wood is burned, with iusutti- demand is met by an equally abandant sup- 
will they not rest, and for Jerusalem’s sakejcient access of air, the carbon remains, show-|ply. The free oxygen of the air is not availa- 
they will not hold their peace, until the right-|ing all the rings and knots of the original] ble, but the roots draw it up in connection with 
eousness thereof goes forth as brightness, and|}growth. This charcoal is about three-fourths | almost all their nourishment. It is combined 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.|of the volume, and one-fourth of the weiglt,| with all but one of the known elements, with 
But when shall we arise and shake ourselves|of the wood used to make it. Charring of|some in many proportions. It constitutes a 
from the dust. Oh! loose thyself from the|vegetable substance is produced, by driving;large proportion of all soil, and fertilizers ; 
bands of thy neck, captive daughter of Zion.|off the more volatile parts, and leaving the}even such hard rocks as limestone and fliat, 
Then shall we again shine with more bright-|black carbon. This may be done by the ap-|contain about one-half their weight of this, 
ness, showing to the world the pure fruits of| plication of heat, or by the action of some sub-|iu its free state, light, transparent, mobile 
the Spirit as in the days of old and as in former |stance, as sulphuric acid, that will unite with|gas. Man would find it difficult to add ferti- 
years. Then shall we hearken to the com-|them. It is fortunate that a material so es-|lizers that were not largely made up of it. 
mandments of the Lord. Then our peace will|sential to plant growth, does not need to be| He may therefore safely leave all care for it 
be as a river, and our righteousness as the|furnished by man. A bounteous supply is pro-|also to the agencies of nature. 


waves of the sea. J. |vided wherever the atmosphere penetrates, (To be continued.) 
Towa, 10th mo. 28th, 1878. which is continually renewed and forever © For “The Friend.” 
fresh. From the lungs of all animals, from} From a corRESPONDENT. 
For “The Friend.” a — of all — a and — The accompanying extract taken from a 
: all decay, there issues this carbon, combined | letter of John Barclay, written near the close 
The Chemistry of Plant Growth. y J y 


with oxygen, as an invisible gas. In this/of his life, I have thought might be en- 
It is intended in the present article, to name combination, it is of no use to the plant. The|couraging to some of the younger readers of 


some of the most important substances which |plant needs oxygen, but it obtains it from|« ‘Phe Friend,” who may at times, with heavy 
plants use in their growth, the manner in|Other sources. It must then separate the/hearts, view the fast thinning ranks of the 
which they are taken in as food, and the compound, appropriate the carbon, and send | fathers and mothers in the caurch, and the 
sources whence they may be derived. Modern |out the oxygen. This separation requires nO| seeming unfitness of those who must soon, in 
Chemistry has revealed some of the mysteries|small amount of power. The bonds which|ajl probability, take their places. Words 
which hang around plant growth, while it}hold the molecule of carbonic acid together, |like these, coming from one who lived so pure 
leaves others still in the dark. It tells usthatjare not easily broken. When charcoal is|and dedicated a life as dear J. B., may well 
the addition of cell to cell, under the influence | burned, the carbon particles rash to the oxy-|have weight, even with those of us who have 
of the vital power, depends entirely on thejgee particles of the air, and heat and light|not his bright and holy faith. 
possession of certain elements, which have ajaccompany the union. Now this heat and p S. B. H. 
definite part to perform in the plant economy ;|light, show us the exact amount of force neces- 
some of them being universally distributed, |sary again to break asunder the molecules of t 
the necessary accompaniments of all vegeta-|the carbonic acid formed. Without noise, 
tion, others being only adapted to the appe.| without any manifestation of power, the leaves 
tites of certain plants; some being taken in of plants all over the earth, are using the force their rest,—or, if any of these that remain 
from the air, by the leaves, some from the soil, |of the sunlight to effect this decomposition,| j. ould not keep their habitations frm aad 
through the rootlets; and that by the addi-|are taking up the infinitesimal particles of}. qeviating. but turn aside in any respect 
tion to the soil of such necessary substances, |Carbon, and giving out the oxygen, to go again| +... the ancient testimony,—that He who 
as are lacking, the farmer may vastly increase |0n its errand to the lungs of the animal, there| oi coq up such a people as ‘we were at the 
the productions of his land. - ae — pare which is ony a tO | first, will never cease to raise up others, and 
The four elements of which the great part|the higher life, and convey it to the plant. ce : i” bol 
of the vegetable, as well as the nine ts The oxygen particle is the carrier paying its Ser cones 00 thoeclinseal’ © Seeraunee 
is composed, are carbon, oxygen, hydroden,|alternate visits to the animal and vegetable wonderfully in my short day,—I have read 
and nitrogen. These united in an almostilife, and in its course removing the poisons| ;, of those that have gone betes: and there- 
endless number of combinations, some very |from one, and providing for the necessities of] ¢.. jet none ever throw away their shield 
simple, some exceedingly complex, form the|the other. - Every 10,000 volumes of air con- and weakly compromise the trust devolving 
starch of the potato, the gluten of the wheat, tain about 4 volumes of carbonic acid, and the 


“Tam cheerfully confident, that if those, 
o whom we somewhat look, as watchers, 
as seers, as standard-bearers, as counsellors, 
are removed, (and they are removing,) to 





the woody fibre of the tree, the sugar of the|two kinds of life preserve this proportion over a 

cane, and the various acids of the fruits, which|the globe, Experiments seem to show that ; Selected for “The Friend.” 
give them their diverse flavors. When vege-| plants derive their carbon almost exclusively From Richard Shackleton to D. C. 

table fibre is burned, the ash forms but a very from the air. When planted in soil destitute Ballitore, 23rd of 9th mo., 1779. 





small portion of the original substance, and|of carbon, they flourish, bat when fed with| I doubt not, but has his buffettings and 
yet but little has passed away with the escap-|jair from which carbonic acid is filtered out,| conflicts as well as other folk. The enemies 
ing gases but combinations of these four ele-|they pine away. It is evident therefore that) of our own houses watch their opportunity to 
ments, and vegetable growth consists mainly |man can do nothing to supp!y this great need|hurt and annoy us. The enemies of the cross 
in heaping, one on another, their less than|of vegetable life. He may safely trust, that|of Christ and of the discipline of the church, 
microscopic particles. Every growing plant|natural causes will give all the carbon that)wage and have waged long war with the 
is a laboratory, continually taking from the|the leaves of his crop, acted on by the sun-|house of David; but whether it be Scripture 
soil and air the necessary elements, transform-|light, are capable of absorbing. But any other|or not, it is most true, that the Lamb and his 
ing them into its particular form of cell growth, substance which causes a vigorous growth of/followers, will get the victory. Whoever 
and secreting them where needed. There are|leaf tissue will increase the machinery of the|stands on the bottom and ground of Truth, 
no blunders made. The starch in the wheat|plant for appropriating this food from the air./and keeps in the meek, innocent spirit, will 
plant is not stopped in the stalk, but goes to| Carbon in the form of carbonate of lime.| assuredly sooner or later prevail. 
the grain. The apple always manufactures | or limestone is entirely useless. Theburning| The continuance of our Christian Society, 
malic acid, and not citric. The farmer places|in the lime kiln drives off all the carbonic|as a light in the world, depends much on the 
his fertilizers in the ground, sure that if the|acid, and leaves the quick lime, which slowly|visited youth giving up all, surrendering at 
proper conditions are complied with, they |dissolves in the soil. Oyster and clam shells, |discretion, without any capitulating, in order 
will find their way to the right spot. composed also of carbonate of lime, no matter|to preserve this or that favorite object alive, 
These elements constitute, then, by far the |how finely ground, are also without value,|/which ought to be slain. We have many 
most important constituents of plant food.'while bone dast, containing but little carbon, ' half baked cakes, flitting morning clouds, and 
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momentary early dews among us. 


THE FRIEND. 


All states |expressive of ourown experience and feelings, 
have their trials and temptations, and in/reviving in the remembrance of others, the 


faithfulness or disobedience lies our increas-|zeal and piety and christian care of our fore- 


ing strength or weakness. 


tender minds. 


Little trivial cir-|faihers, and magnifying and making honor- 
cumstances of dress or other light matters 
are presented by the enemy to young and| 
The sure Friend and monitor 


able in their eyes, the laws and statutes, the 
rules and minutes, and queries delivered down 
jtous. This branch of duty also, I doubt not 


in their bosoms, dissuades from entering into |but thou hast looked at, but a contemplation 


the temptation; here the conflict begins, army | 


against army; the free agents have to make 
the choice, which standard they will join, and 


in this choice is involved their safety, their 


preservation, and capacity for farther growth 
in holy stability and religious experience. In 
their making a right choice, and io tieir dili- 
gent waiting for renewed help to persevere in 
that choice (through Divine mercy,) consists 
their happiness in time and in eternity. 
Thy truly affectionate friend, 
R. SHACKLETON. 


From R. Shackleton to ——— 
Ballitore, Ist of 8th mo., 1772. 

I have a secret hope, thy little ones will 
grow up to be a help and comfort to thee, and 
in order thatit may be so, and that the Lord 
may delight to bless them, I doubt not buat it 
is thy solicitous care, to watch over the tender 
plants, lest any budding of pride, or any 
wrong shoot spring ap and frustrate the grac- 
ious intentions of Heaven in any degree to- 
wards them; and carefully and assiduously 
to nurture them up in that simplicity of man- 
ners and appearance which Truth leads into. 
Many parents, it is to be feared in our day, 
have been deficient in the education of their 
offspring; checking. hindering and prevent- 
ing that which ought to be cultivated in them, 
and cherishing, furwarding and encouraging 
what ought to be rooted out and destroyed ; 
and hence it comes to pass, that so little ten- 
derness of spirit and amiable simplicity is to 
be seen in our youth, and very little of a suc- 
cession of testimony-bearers is in prospect. 

One of the first temptations thrown in the 
way of children after the age of infancy, is a 
littie finery in dress, and the convictions of 
grace remonstrating against it being resisted, 
the reproofs of that Divine Monitor, (thro igh 
repeated resistance,) becomes less forcible, 
less clear and less felt, and so disregarded too 
much; and hence for want of faithfulness in 
the little, and in the early discoveries, there 
is nota right growth experienced, but the 
contrary prevails, und here is one great reason 
that the city of our Father’s sepulchres lies 
waste. I write not, as doubting thy care in 
this respect ; but may it be our care, more 
and more, by example and precept, to train 
up our children in the way they should go, 
as the most probable means, with the Divine 
blessing, of preventing their departure from it 
in their riper years. 

And if there should in our families, fall out 
some exception to this general rule, yet we 
shall have the comfort arising from a con- 
scious sense that we have done all in our 
power, and are clear, in the sight of our great 
Judge, the chief Shepherd, who committed 
this little flock to our charge. And being 
thus consciously careful concerning ourselves. 
and our own private families, we are drawn 
farther to look over the more extensive fam- 
ily of our religious Society, and as Truth grad- 
ually opens our minds, and enlarges and sane 
tifies our understandings, we may find it our 
concern to speak a word in the church, and in 
the families of our frieuds vy way of discipline, 


of the extent and weight of it, and the want 
of helpmates in discipline, have much discour- 
aged thee from putting a hand to it. I am 
not for putting myself, nor any other, more 
forward in this, or any other religious service, 
than the Master himself shall require, in whose 
hands are gifts and qualifications, which alone 
can edify His Church, and in whom alone, is 
the right putting forth, and the times and 
seasons for it; but there is in the Church a 
form of discipline prescribed, and when, we 
are at the sta‘ed times assembled, for the sup. 
port of it, having our own hands measurably 
clean, and our eye single to God’s honor, and 
the welfare of our brethren and sisters, we 
find a duty in these matters naturally devolv 
ing and incumbent on us, as our reasonable 
service, and as woe is to those who are called 
to the ministry, if they preach not the gos- 
pel, so also, woe is to those concerned in dis- 
cipline if they do not faithfully and honestly 
and assiduously support it. R. S. 





+e 

Jesus Seenin Death.—The only true light 
in a dying chamber is the light which comes 
from “the Light of the World,” “Jesus, the 
Resurrection and the Life.” “I see Thee! I 
see Thee!” exclaimed a devoted Christian in 
the dying hour. The eye of faith rested on 
Jesus. It saw not death. O God, grant that 
in my dying hour [ may see Jesus, and never 
see death! 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Uniren States.—The weather report for Tenth 
month, gives the mean temperature 58.1 degrees— 
which is nearly one degree higher than the same month 
in either of the preceding seven years; and more than 
three degrees above the average of the past eight years. 
The total rainfall was 2.04 inches. Maximum velocity 
of wind 75 miles per hour, on the morning of the 23rd, 
during the great storm. At Cape Henry during the 
same hurricane, the wind attained a velocity of 84 miles, 
and the damage along this portion of the coast, especial- 
ly to the life saving stations, is reported to have been 
heavy. 

Telegrams from the South announce that quarantine 
at Montgomery and Mobile against New Orleans travel, 
is raised. Throngh lines to New Orleans have com- 
menced running. It is not however considered prudent 
for refugees from the cities to return to them. 

The annual report of the Patent Office shows 19,657 
original applications were received, and 14,100 new 
patents issued. There were 672 reissues, and 722 
patents granted for designs, and 2737 caveats were filed. 
The total receipts of the office were $734,888, and the 
total expenditures $665,906. Of the amount expended 
$50,000 was for the restoration of models injured by the 
fire last year; 1505 trade marks were registered, against 
938 the previous year. 

The total coinage of the United States Mints during 
last month was >6,625,400, including 2,070,000 standard 
dollars. 

The public debt statement for Tenth month, shows a 
decrease of $1,708,402. The payments made from the 
Tressury during same period were, on account of civil 
and miscellaneons, $5,530,814.69; war, $5.174,639.77 
navy, $128,533.55; interior (Indians and Pensions), 
$1,266,877.35; total >13,253,865.36: this does not in- 
elude payments made on account of the interest or prin- 
cipal of the public debt. 
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An instance of quick despatch in unloading and re. 
loading a large steamship, was the case of the City of 
Bristol—she arrived at this port from Liverpool on the 
26th ult., and cleared for the same port on the 30th, 

The British Empire took out recently, perhaps the 
largest cargo ever shipped from this city. Among the 
articles composing it were 7000 barrels of flour, 1000 
bales of cotton, 2000 barrels of apples, 1000 tierces of 
lard, and 1400 boxes of bacon. The whole was valued 
at $256,000. The exports of grain from Philadelphia 
this year, in common with the other ports, has wonder. 
fully increased. The amount to 10th mo. 25th, was 
nearly 25,000,000 bushels wheat and corn. Last year 
to same date it was about 10,000,000 bushels ; 53,000. 
000 gallons of petroleum have been exported during 
the year, against 39,000,000 the same period last year, 
The imports during 9th mo. 1878, were over $400,000 
in excess of same month last year. 

The number of interments in this city for the week 
ending on the 2nd inst., was 236. Of this number 48 
died of consumption, 13 of old age, diphtheria 10, and 
scarlet fever 14. 

Markets, &c.—Gold 1003. U. S. sixes 1881, 108}; 
5’s, 1054; 4} per cents, registered, 104}; do. coupon, 
104}; 4 percents, 100}. 

Cotton, 9} a 9} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Flour.—Market dull. Minnesota and Penna. extra, 
£4.50 a $4.75; patent and other high grades, $5.75 a 
$6.50. Rye flour, 33 per bbl. Corn meal, *2.65. 

Grain.— Red wheat, $1 a $1.03; amber, $1.03 a $1.04; 
white, $1.03 a $1.05. Rye, 50 a 57 cts. Corn, 46 a 48 
ets. Oats, 25 a 31 ets. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. 

Beef cattle were a fraction higher, 2700 head sold 
from 2} to 5} cts. per pound, as to quality. Hogs, 4a 
5} cts. per pound. Sheep, 4 a 5 cts. as to quality, 
Lambs, good, 5 a 5} cts. per pound, common, $2 a $2.75 
per head. 

Foreran.—In London silver is quoted at 50}d. per 
ounce. At this quotation the new silver dollar is worth 
854 cts. in gold value. 

The English papers speak of the course being pur- 
sued by the United States Government in reference to 
the Canadian Fishery Award, as unfriendly. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says: “ All the world can see that we have 
on our hands just now quite as much as we can well 
deal with, and a really friendly Power, with a griev- 
ance like that, whilst holding to its position, would re- 
frain from casting the matter in an irritating way be- 
fore the public until our affairs had assumed a more 
peaceful aspect.” 

On the night of the 1st inst., a fire occurred at May- 
nooth College, in the county of Kildare, which destroyed 
both wings, and slightly damaged the library. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. The students lose all their 
personal property. 

The subscriptions in Paris for the relief of yellow 
fever sufferers in the United States, amounted to $24,000. 

During the first eight months of this year, the num- 
ber of arrivals in Paris by rail amounted to 13,820,315, 

It is said the captive balloon at the Exposition, had 
made 748 ascensions, taking up 24,604 passengers, while 
250,300 persons paid the admission fee to the space 
beneath. The receipts amounted to $128,626.20 

According to the last report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, there are 21 public libraries in Paris, open 
to all. The largest is the National, with over 500,000 
volumes. 

The original estimate for the construction of the St. 
Gothard tunnel was £7,500,000. It has since been as- 
certained that the cost of construction will exceed eleven 
millions sterling. Plans for raising Switzerland’s por- 
tion of the deficiency is now agitating the country. 

An international exhibition is to be held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in 1880. Parliament has granted 
$350,000 for the erection of the buildings. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Krankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, at his residence, on the 27th of 10th mo. 1878, 
JoserH R. CHeyney, in the 71st year of his age, an 
esteemed member and overseer of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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